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AN AFTERNOON TEA. 


BY LILLIAN ORBETT BARNE 


im ‘ACK from the glare of the road she turned 
with a sigh of relief into the eucalyptus 

grove. Her aimless wanderings carried 
her through narrow, sinuous paths and across 
sunlit avenues—still with the eucalypti rising 
sombre about her. At last she happened upon 
the house. Cautiously she climbed the steps and 
groped her way along the deserted porch, where 
honeysuckle vines made darkness of the day. But 
when she turned a corner and looked suddenly down 
the tunnel-like gallery to the end—ah! the gleam 
and the glory of that California rose-garden! Al- 
ways afterward, wherever she happened to be, she had only 
to shut her eyes to see it —far off, silent like some en- 
chanted close. For a moment she stood motionless, then began to walk 
slowly onward with the uneven step of the slightly lame. ‘I am sure 
to wake up before I get toit,’’ she whispered. Nevertheless she slipped 
off her hat and gloves and went on as though she hada right. At the 
end, the porch turned and broadened, and a flight of steps led down into 
that rare wilderness, where the full perfume of the La France mingled 
with the spice-laden odor of the Maréchal Niel, while in riotous confu 
sion spread the blood-red Jacqueminot, wandered the pink Duchess, 
shone the white a Marque — flaunted a myriad-blossoming host! She 
knew but the one sweet old name for them all—roses! Into their 
thickets she did not attempt to penetrate, but stood contentedly looking 
down, then, the sun getting hot, turned to step back a little — started 

flushed. 


‘*T beg your pardon,” she said, ‘‘ for intruding.” 

“It is I who intrude,’’ came the answer, and a man emerged from 
the shadow and took off his low-crowned, soft, black felt hat. 

‘*T do not belong here,’’ she said. 

‘* Then we are both — shall I call it guests? ’’ he answered, smiling at 
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the odd little figure before him with its bright brown eyes and prema- 
turely withered face. 

** No — you are the host, by right of first possession,” she replied. 

‘‘ Then I may get you a chair? ”’ 

‘* How can you get it? This house seems barred against — guests.’’ 

‘*There was a time, long ago, when this house was good to me. Per- 
haps it is friendly yet. Will you wait while I discover?”’ 

‘““Yes,’’ she answered. 

He disappeared down the gallery —a broad-shouldered, brown-skin 
ned man in semi-religious dress. Presently an old-fashioned window 
near her swung open and let him out, bearing a wicker chair. 

‘‘Open Sesame !’’ she cried. 

He laughed and, going back, returned with a footstool. ‘‘Are you 
comfortable?’’ he asked, placing it at her feet. 


‘* Very, thank you,”’ and, when he had seated himself, she went on: 
‘‘Don’t you think there is something haunting about this house? A 
pleasant, ghostlike sense of home, very grateful to wandering folk ?’”’ 

‘*Are you a wanderer, too— Dorothy? Do you mind being called 
Dorothy? The name seems made for you.’’ 

‘“Not in the least’’—she looked keenly at him—‘‘ Richard. I go 
wherever I am sent,’’ she continued with a touch of weariness. ‘I 
have always been doing it. I had forgotten there was such a place as 
home until today—something in the house reminded me, I suppose. My 
newspaper 

‘‘Nay, nay, Dorothy,’’ he interrupted, 
have a vocation — an avocation, at any rate. Suppose we forget. Sup- 


sé 


I am afraid that you, too, 


pose we pretend—do you like to pretend? I do—that you are just 
Dorothy at home under your own vine and eucalypti. And I am just 
Richard. ‘ We are but children of a larger growth. 

She laughed. ‘I have had to imagine many things, never this.’’ 
And then, leaning forward with a puzzled air, ‘‘ After all, you are Rich- 


ard only when you smile. At other times you become — what shall I 
say? Ricardo?” 

‘The fault of an ancestor from Seville. How often have I told you 
about him, Dorothy — you are always Dorothy, just Dorothy — have you 
forgotten his rose-gerden and his voyages ?”’ 

‘‘Only that you may tell me again, Richard.” 

‘“‘T am glad you never tire of my stories. Once upon a time, then, 
there was a rose-garden, something like this, in Seville — but, my dear, 
isn’t it time for tea? (Say yes.)”’ 

‘* We are all out of tea,’’ she objected. 

‘* You do not know your own resources, house-mistress! Let us try— 
we could never get on without it. Nay, it is my turn,’’ he added gaily 
as she half rose to help him. 

‘* Suit yourself,’’ she replied, settling comfortably back. 

He went inside and returned presently with a small tea-table, a spirit- 
lamp, a little swinging kettle, and two newly-washed cups and saucers. 
When the water was actually beginning to boil in the kettle, she said, 
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shaking her head, ‘‘I am afraid you ought not to bring these things 
out.”’ 

‘* We always do, Dorothy,’’ he answered reproachfully. ‘‘If anyone 
objects, we will remember him in our prayers. And now for the tea. 
Behold, faithless and unbelieving!’’ From an inner pocket he pro- 
duced a tiny, Japanese-labeled package and poured a bit of the contents 
into each cup. ‘‘ Didn’t you yourself send me after this? Didn’t Kin- 
katiwa himself present it with an Oriental bow? ‘ For the Mistress 
Dorothy,’ he said.” 

She had a sensation of being in a dream, which deepened as he con- 
tinued. 

“But you are telling me now that the milkman forgot to bring the 
milk? I can remedy that, too. Then you are to acknowledge your 
friend a miracle-worker.”’ 

From a lemon tree in the garden he gathered a couple of ripe, yellow 
lemons. ‘‘ Do you drink Russian tea? Of course I ought to know.” 

‘* Invariably — when I can get it.”’ 

“* And sugar?”’ 

“Two lumps, thank you. 


I admit the miracle,’’ she “he 
laughed over the proferred 
cup. ‘‘ But the setting is not \ . 
quite perfect.’’ <2 
“22” f Bs 
‘**You have brought the 1 » : \ 
coffee cups.”’ = 
. - » 4 
His face fell. | 
” : 4 
‘*Let it pass,’’ she said Mh ly 


with a forgiving wave of her 
hand. ‘‘ What do you ex 
pect me to stir it with?” 
He picked a rose-twig and, 
carefully cutting away its 
thorns, gave it to her. “I! 
suppose I might unearth the 
spoons ’’ — he began doubt 
fully. 

‘Oh, never mind ! Lemon 
juice isn't good for spoons, 
Besides, I like to see you 
accommodate yourself to the 
resources of Juan Fernan- 7p 
dez.”’ e} 

‘*My ancestor had to do 
-” 

‘*The one from Seville?”’ 

“Ves. On one of his voy 


ages’ 
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‘‘No— begin at the beginning. ‘Once upon a time ’—I want to be 
sure you leave nothing out.’’ 

‘* Obedience is my second nature. Once upon a time, in a rose-garden 
in Seville’? — 

‘* Dorothy ’’ leaned back in her chair and listened, her eyes fixed on 
the visible rose-garden before her, with its tall, bright foliage of palm 
trees. The pleasant, rhythmic voice blent with the murmur of bees and 
the rustling of leaves. She was quietly, lazily, sleepily happy. The 
world of storm and stress dwindled to its vanishing point and went out, 
leaving behind only a rose-garden, a dream-haunted house, and Othello 
— telling stories. 

They had drunk another cup of tea together, had been out in the gar- 
den that he might teach her the names of the roses one by one, still 
holding fast to the beautiful, children’s game of ‘* keeping house,’’ and 
the sun was setting behind the trees, before she said, ‘‘ And now I have 
to go away —on an errand, Richard, just alittle errand. You must take 
good care of the house.”’ 

‘*Let me walk to the gate with you,’’ he replied, ‘‘ It is too dark for 
you to go alone.”’ 

As they passed under the eucalypti, he said lightly, yet with a touch 
of regret in his voice —the afternoon fantasy had struck deeper than 
either of them cared to show— ‘‘ Only a little errand, Dorothy? The 
little errand of life, I suppose. And whereabouts does it take you?”’ 

‘*Just to Canada,”’ she answered. ‘‘To Victoria. I was telegraphed 
yesterday.”’ 

‘* Ah! and I am sent down into Mexico— to Vera Cruz."’ 

‘*Outlaws, both !"’ she laughed, but with a catch in her throat. 

‘*Nay — exiles, only exiles,’’ he replied. 

They stood for a moment at the gate, looking out through the quickly- 
descended twilight to the flickering village lights and the darkening 
foothills beyond. Then she started as a sudden thought struck her and 
said, ‘‘I suppose I might ask you — ought to, in fact, for I have so little 
time, and it seems to me that you may know! My telegram told me to 
look up—to interview — Father Marina, some kind of Jesuit celebrity 
passing through here —his native country, though New England claims 
him in part. Strange that even a half-Puritan should be a Jesuit — "’ 

She stopped, for a curious expression had crept over his face and he 
was holding out both hands as if to cry her mercy. ‘ Dorothy! 
Dorothy !’’ he pleaded. 

Smit with wonder at her own stupidity, she laid her hands in his. ‘‘1 
do not want to know, after all,’’ she said swiftly, ‘‘I will write and tell 
them I could not find out.”’ 

‘*Thank you. But you will remember your home ?”’ 

‘*T will remember.’’ Her voice trembled; she withdrew her hands 
and turned away. 

‘* Good bye, Dorothy,”’ he called quietly after her. 

She looked back. 

‘* Good bye, Richard,”’ she replied and went on with bent head. He 
stood looking down the road whither she had gone, long after her waver- 
ing shadow mingled with the night 
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THE MISSION SAN LUIS REyY.* 


BY ADELINE STEARNS WING 


' FE were a dozen members of the Society for the Preser- 
vation of the Missions, on a tour of inspection. A 
night and a day we had been at San Juan Capistrano ; 

and could understand why, with its fresh sea breeze and 

healing waters, it was once the health-resort for all the 
other missions. Our interest in the picturesque ruin was 
divided by the queer, old adobe village. There was hint 
of romance in the fine dark eyes of the inhabitants. 

There were the delightful stories told by the witty Irish 

judge who combines in his own person all the offices of 

the village. Best of all, there was the shy and unspeak- 
ably beautiful young daughter of the Spanish grandee of the place 
she looked a Madonna in the bud. 

From all these enticements the artist members of the party had to be 
dragged almost by force, and we again sped southward. Two miles 
from the Mission we came to San-Juan-by-the-Sea, once the port of much 
of the interior. From the high yellow bluffs, hides and tallow were 
thrown down to British and Russian trading vessels by night, since 
traffic with ships of any foreign nation was strictly forbidden, and the 
Spanish galleons themselves must sail only from Cadiz or Seville. 

Skirting the Pacific, and with a sea of billowy hills and mountains on 
the other side of us, we came to Oceanside, the port of San Luis Rey. 





Union Eng. ¢ GENERAL VIEW OF THE MISSION Phot y Blanchard 


Next day was the Fourth of July, and every carriage in town was in 
use. We were forced to make the six-mile journey to the Mission ina 
springless wagon. But the landscape was beautiful, and we kept meet- 
ing wagon-loads of Spanish and Indian people; all picturesque and 
some strikingly handsome. 

San Luis Rey is in the Santa Margarita valley, forty miles from San 
Diego. The great Mission church, with the lovely flowing lines of its 
facade, stands impressively upon an elevation, set in a fine mountainous 

San Luis Rey de Prancia, St. Louis. King of France (1 IX 
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landscape, and with the marshy San Luis river shimmering at its feet. 
The general plan of the buildings is the same as at Capistrano —a 
cloistered quadrangle built about a pa/io measuring 250 x 280 feet, with 
the church at one corner. 

San Luis Rey, founded in 1798, under the auspices of the Marquis of 
Branciforte, became the most extensive Mission in California, famous 
for its wheat and — its baker, Paulino. It was the only Mission which 
remained prosperous long after secularization. 


The Indians here were mostly of the Gaitchim tribe (the Ketchis of 


Buschmann) and unusually intelligent. The church, with its walls in 
some places 56 inches thick, is of burnt brick filled in with adobe, and 
plastered inside and out with white, hard lime cement. It is well pre- 
served and has not been materially altered since the days of Father 
Peyri. The nave measures 30 x 160 feet, and the ceiling is about So feet 





Herve Friend. Eng DOWN THE CORRIDORS Photo. by Ma 


high. Only one of the eight bells remains in the bell-tower. The still- 
brilliant frescoes, some quaint and some beautiful, with charming har- 
monies of colors, were all painted by the Indians; most of them 
as bright and fresh as if done yesterday. There were frescoes represent- 
ing Indians with bows and arrows; angels (in blue and gold); Don Pio 
Pico on horseback ; draperies, and wreaths of flowers. The colors were 
mostly vegetable and mixed with glue. The Indians made them all. 
The yellows were extracted from poppies, blues from nightshade, and 
red from a stone on the beach. There were also some dim frescoes stil] 
on the outside walls of church and court. 

Near the main altar, above which was an octagonal dome, we saw 
fresh flowers on the grave of Padre Zalvidea: and in one of the many 
niches was the lonely wooden statue of a solitary saint, standing like a 
Casabianca. A flight of stairs led to the quaint old pulpit, and a cement 
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font was in a front room of the church. The red-tiled roof was supported 
by rough beams, over which hides were stretched, and on them brush 
strewn. The kitchen chimney was enormous and ornamented with open 
diamond brick work. Timbers, stretched from the top of the cloister 
arches to the walls of the enclosing buildings, formerly supported a 
floor for the accommodation of the many visitors who flocked to see 
(after the secularization) the bull-fights in the court. Around this floor 
was a balustrade of latticed brick work. 

It is said that in latter days, while Don Pio Pico was administrado» 
of the Mission, he himself, gorgeously dressed in black velvet and silver 
lace, once took part in a bull-fight here and carried off all the honors. 
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He also distinguished himself as an actor in a pasforela written by Padre 
Florencio of Soledad. 

The court-yard still contains fountains and some pepper and fruit 
trees —some planted by Father Peyri, others by Don Pio Pico. Many 
of the cloister arches have fallen, but one can still see the entire plan. 
Store-rooms, dormitories, and other rooms where the various trades 
were taught, were in the surrounding buildings. The good old priests 
must have been most versatile, for they taught the Indians apparently 
every industry known to man or woman—from cooking, sewing, 
and weaving, to agriculture and bricklaying. The entire Mission was 
in perfect condition up to 1850, when it was used as barracks for United 
States soldiers. In its palmy days the gardens were particularly beauti- 
ful. In addition to its own vast ranch, of which 56 acres were enclosed 
by a high adobe wall, the Mission San Luis Rey owned ranchos, sitios, 
estancias at Santa Margarita, Las Flores, Pala, Agua Caliente, and else- 
where. It raised olives, oranges, peaches, grains, cattle, and horses. 
In 1827 San Luis had 2686 Indian neophytes. Here the soldiers, who 
acted as guard, had a herd, the proceeds of which were devoted to deco- 
rating the Virgin’s image. But the Indians are all gone, and in their 
stead are the Franciscan brothers lately moved in from their college of 
San Fernando, Mexico. The ruined arches of the Mission are as pictur- 
esque as those of a Roman aqueduct. Beyond the buildings, high ridges 
of half melted adobe wall stretch half a mile; and there are ruins of 
distant adobe buildings. 

The departure of the good and wise Father Peyri from this Mission, 
scene of his chief labors, has already been described in these pages ; and 
how the Indians followed him by night to San Diego. Some even swam 
after the ship from whose deck he waved them his benediction. Four 
accompanied him to Rome; and there one became a priest. The 
neophytes left behind were wont to pray to his picture, as to a saint, 
even after his death. Had ever man a more touching epitaph ? 


Glencale 


THE SUPERIOR NORTHERNER. 


BY CHARI E& PERKINS STET 
A NEW ENGLANDER.) 

HERE are those — mainly from New England, and having, as a 
rule, a pair of well-modeled glasses balanced on a dignified 
ancestral nose — who contend that the climate of Southern 

California is ‘‘ debilitating.”’ : 

Not only debilitating to the health of the body, which is bad enough, 
but debilitating also to that high moral tone which distinguishes — here 
the New Englander magnanimously enlarges his boundaries and says : 
‘* Those who live in colder climates."’ 

And the Southern Californian, who is pretty sure to be either a New 
Englander himself or the descendant of one, bows to the tradition and 
feels his moral tone being lowered by degrees and his physical health 
insidiously undermined by our blessed sunshine. 
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It is funny, by the way, to see how these people speak of ‘‘ physical 
health’’ as if it were a species of carnal indulgence anyway, a low 
thing, to be treated with modest discretion like other ‘‘ pleasures of the 
senses.’’ 

It is also funny —very funny —to observe that most of them come 
here to get it; here, where those who know how to live spend a hundred 
years or so of painless, vigorous life, and even those who don’t are kept 
alive, in spite of their foolishness, far longer than they could have with- 
stood the ‘‘ bracing ’’ climate of their beloved home. 

But this may sound childish to the acute New England mind, so let us 
be logical — if eight years in California have left enough mental power 
to ratiocinate. 

You maintain, O New Englander, that the climate of your native land 
is responsible for the unparalleled good health and beauty as well as 
mental force and moral elevation of your people ? 

The New Englander here admits (his mental force seeing the trap 
and his moral elevation not permitting him to be dishonest) that they 
are not much to boast of physically, save for ‘‘endurance,’’ but that the 
other qualities are all there, and that the climate did it. And he says 
a good deal about the character developed by meeting storms, etc., and 
how they have filled all America with — well, with Americans. 

If this be so, O New Englander, how is it that the noble savage, who 
had all these advantages long before you, did not manifest the same 
traits — no, nor any of them — not even the ‘‘energy;’’ that same 
savage being on occasion distinctly lazy ? 

The New Englander here is forced to admit that race has something 
to do with it, but hastily transfers his position to the Anglo-Saxon 
character, and shows that, too, was the result of climate — the “ love of 
liberty’’—the ‘‘spirit of conquest’’—the ‘‘sense of justice’? —all 
apparently begotten between a few select degrees of latitude and not 
elsewhere. 

You think then, O New Englander, that the ancient Saxon —a guz 
zling, fighting, dirty animal — and his compeers of the Celtic and Ger 
manic tribes, were superior creatures? And if the climate produced 
these manly virtues, are not Lapp and Finn, and Sclav as good as they? 
Siberia has a fine bracing climate—where is its conquering civilization ? 

Then the New Englander gets a little mad, for his mental force per 
ceives that you are guying him, but his moral elevation prevents any 
unseemly display of temper, and he admits that climate a/one will not 
produce even these results, and that he refers to the modern Anglo 
Saxon, descendant of these northern tribes, and conqueror of the world. 

Then —if you like to— you may begin patiently to explain that the 
Anglo-Saxon character is the result of many more influences than in- 
heritance from those old northerners. 

That which makes modern civilization is the science which began in 
Chaldea and Phcenicia, and filtered down through Egypt, Arabia, Italy 
and Spain; the enterprise which sent the ships of Tyre around all 
Africa; the courage and discipline and sense of justice which gave Rome 
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the world to rule; the art which came all glorious from Greece and to 
which Italy gave rebirth ; the literature from the same great sources, and 
the religion of Judea. Without these humble contributions from lands 
which were none of them cold enough to spoil the fig crop, our northern 
ancestors would have guzzled and fought undisturbed to this day. There 
is not a human virtue or power that can not be found in those splendid 
races born around the Mediterranean ; no civilization has been greater 
than theirs and no religion worth speaking of but what has come from 
these warm lands. 

Cold climes make thick fur and ferocity—or thick blubber and 
voracity. 

Fruit and sunshine are good for body and brain and soul. 

When the conquering New Englander has done exterminating the 
Indian and struggling for a living, let him come here and /ive— calmly, 
wisely, nobly, healthfully and happily. 
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Two leagues away from Ocean- 
side, upon the mesa steep, 
Where wailing winds of winter 
time fall whispering asleep ; 
Where the dying river creepeth 
to its grave beneath the sand, 

And solemn silence sleepeth 
o’er the dun deserted land ; 

Where sunsets, wierd and won 
derful, roll waves of mystic 
light 

Across the frowning forehead of 
the swift advancing Night ; 

Still stands this cloistered mys 
tery, whose wasted walls en- 
fold 

Vast stores of hidden history 
unwritten or untold. 

Its solemn stately arches, and its sadly silent bells, 

Its crude and crumbling capitals like drowsy sentinels — 

They are ghosts of vanished grandeur, when, through these arches wide, 

Flowed high and haughty life, whose dust sleeps in the dust beside. 





Some noble names of sunny Spain upon these graves are writ ; 
They sought for power, they wrought for gain — and all is gone of it. 


But other dust sleeps by their side, whose spirit, once elate, 
Hoped here to lay foundations for a mighty Christian State. 
’Mid sorrow, toil and loneliness they taught the Name of Love 
And sought to see in dusky eyes the love-light from above. 


Sleep, Brothers of Junipero ; your strange, sad task is done! 
The passion of your saintly lives immortal power hath won - 
Among the south Sierras, and o’er their mesas wide, 
The dusky children of the sun adore the Crucified ! 


Pomona 








A TRULY” GERANIUM. 


O the Californian who goes East, a humor of the situation is see 
ing what people call ‘‘flowers’’ back there. Brought up in a 
generous land where Nature is neither stingy nor ashamed of 
her handiwork ; where plants grow as if they liked it ; where winter-long 
the slopes are tapestried with infinite wild-flowers —to find himself now 
where “‘ flowers’’ are poor, pale little whiffets nursed in pots, is funnier 
than politics. He smiles within at the necessity of withdrawing the 
plants from the vicinity of the double window, and of keeping the 
furnace eruptive through the night. He finds pleasure in contemplating 
folk who think a climate where Maréchal Niels cost four bits a bud is fit 
for human occupation. If he were not a Westerner, with the racial 
childishness outgrown, he would laugh out loud to see how the pride of 
a $10,000 hothouse is a pitiful floral runt which would scarce be given 
fence-room in ‘‘ God’s Country.”’ 

The geranium is probably the most universal intimate flower of the 
East ; and he finds it there a shivering caricature a foot tall—and at two 
feet a monstrosity. He thinks of the back fence at home over-run with 
real geraniums, perennials whose stems are thick as his wrist ; of how 
every year the owner 
has to cut out from 
such a hedge more 
wood than would 
make a_ thousand 
show geraniums in 
the East ; of gerani 
ums trimmed to the 
habit of a tree, and 
a rod tall. And while 
he will not say much, 
he cannot help feel- 
ing that the narrow- 
ness of winter-bit 
communities must 
be as hard upon en- 
lightened flowers as 
upon enlightened 
people. 

When he gets home 
he may very likely 
send his Eastern 
friends this photo- 
graph, of a geranium 
growing out of doors 
in Southern Califor- 
nia. It is only 22 
feet tall. 
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THE VOYAGE. 


BY ULIA BOYNTON REEN 
First Day. 
Little green waves, little gray-green waves of the sea 
I sit at your feet by the hour, and I watch you frolic and play, 
Thinking (ah, foolish thought !) the sea is the same today, 
As soft and gentle and kind a thousand leagues away 
Where the gallant ship sets sail that will bring my dear one to me. 
Hoping (ah, foolish hope! ) by this prayerful breath of mine 
I can soothe and smooth all this turbulent waste, and make it 
fair and fine, 
I can soothe and smooth for one little week all this deep tem- 
pestuous brine. 


Second Day. 


Emerald waves, O emerald waves of the sea, 

White as a eucharist lily your foam, and green as its leaves 

Your cool and translucent hollows. O happy shore that receives 
This lovely largess for aye! O sorrowing shore that grieves 

When the tidal transport slowly ebbs, and the beautiful glee 
Of ripple and wavelet and billow and breaker is spent at last ; 
When the clamor dies and the great sea lies like a lover, his 
passion past ; 
When the final embrace is over, the uttermost garland cast. 


Third Day. 


Snowy surf, O radiant snowy surf, 
The land she leaves is all snowed over in early spring 
With a glory of jasmine bloom, the whitest and sweetest thing ! 
Sung over by rapturous birds and worshipped by bees a-wing. 
O surf you are white as Hawaii’s bloom, and green as her turf 
Are the waves you crown. O sea be safe as their island sward 
To her pilgrim feet! O spray be sweet as the jasmine’s fragrant 
hoard ! 
© ocean birds, sing blithesome words and o'er my ship keep guard ! 


Fourth Day. 


Ravenous waves, O fierce and ravenous waves, 

How can I think today of her who is far from home! 

Far toward the sky-line, trouble and danger and inky gloom ; 

Throbs of fury, hither, and mountainous shocks that come 

And hiss and shriek on the sand in a pallid passion of foam. 
Cruel swells that shape in a merciless mock of graves ; 

They scoop the bed, then swiftly spread a mound like a new-made 

tomb, 
Then scatter it o’er as a last scoff more with a white profusion of 


bloom 
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Fifth Day. 
Riotous gales, O riotous gales of the sea, 
I will have none of your kisses softened to suit my cheek ! 
Here will I walk alone, where I meet you, bold and bleak ; 
Where you sting my face with your bitter spray, and whistle and 
shriek 
As you whistle and shriek in the sails of the struggling Belle Marie. 
Boisterous gales, where’er in your giant games you go, 
As you sweep your strength down the mighty length of the con 
tinents, and strow 
Like careless boys, your cast-off toys, oh spare one ship I know! 


Sixth Day. 

Sunny calm, O breathless calm of the sea, 
Sleep of the weary sea, the minion meek of the moon, i 
More than a sleep meseems, rather a sudden swoon ; : 
After the mighty gales, oh how can you drop so soon 

With heavy wings on the deep, delaying the Belle Marie! 
Out in the hot still space float slothful shallop and smack, 
Dogged by their silent nether ghosts, cordage and canvas slack, 
Never a breeze their sails to seize and favor the journey back. 


Seventh Day. 

Pitiless fog, O ghostly white sea-fog, 

You have blurred the sky-line out, you have blinded the world F 
with a pale 

Impalpable curtain of surging mist. Oh, what can avail 
Powerful screw, and steam and compass and mast and sail, 

What can they all avail with this on all like a clog? 
Impotent now the skill and wisdom of master and mate, 


What, oh, what can the swiftest ship do more than wait and wait, Py 
Or speed ahead through the present dread and hazard a fearsome 
fate? 


Arrival. 

Little green waves of the sea, O billows and winds and calm, 
Listen to this my joy—you have known my dolor and dread 
Welcome the Belle Marie, she has safely and swiftly sped, a 
The one I waited has come and the greeting words are said 

Here on the beach I come to sing my jubilant psalm ; 

Her brow and her small white hands are white as your whitest 
foam ; 

Her cheeks like your faintest rosebud pink, when you mirror the 
sunrise bloom ; 

Her eyes the hue of your deepest blue; O sea she has come! she 
has come! 


Los Angele 








THE COYOTE 


BY iAS. F. LUMMIS 


F all the beasts that roam the plain, there are but two liars. 

We have the Psalmist’s expert opinion as to all men; but he 

might not have thought it worth mentioning if he had known 

the American prairie Ananias. In another form of vocal 

deceptiveness, the coyote leaves the biped prevaricator as 

far behind. One man in a million can become a ventriloquist ; 

every coyote is one by birth. And so far as heard from he is the only 
breathing thing that has that unvarying birthright. 

Least of the wolves, or greatest of the foxes, canis /atrans is one 
of the most curiously interesting animals on earth— and one of the 
least understood. In body (except for his head) he is a small wolf, 
in mind a fox, in morals a mixture of both. I have known him 
rather intimately for near a dozen years, and only trust that the 
pleasure has been mutual. 

The Indian folklore of the Southwest invariably ranks him as the 
butt of all other wild animals— and none but the inexpert will dare fly 
in the face of Indian observation. But so far as concerns man and his 
one flatterer, the dog, the coyote shines brilliant by comparison. If the 
higher wits play rough tricks on 
' him, he gets even by still more 

practical jokes upon his two in- 
feriors. The Southwestern shep- 
f herd or poultryman who does not 
know his metal as a wag, is of 
scant experience yet; and the 
dogs should be still better in- 
formed. Besides his humor he 
has astonishing faculty as a strat- 
egist ; and some of his jokes are 
y classics. I have known him- 
and in many different localities 
— to raid chicken-yards or sheep- 
corrals in perfect safety despite 
a watch of dogs competent to 
tear him limb from trunk. One 
” of him, with nightfall, would 
take post on a hill off to the 
east and begin to fill the sky with 
ry howls. Forth from their ward 
would stampede the valiant dogs. 





The joker would lead them off 
into the hills a fool’s errand: ; 
while his accomplices swept in 
from the west, ravished the chick- 
en-yard, and were safely away 
? - u ¢ Frend, Eng lhaw t N T 
*Pronounced Co-yéh-ty HIC ACET F THE LAMB 
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long before the duped canine sentinels came limping back with tongues 
out and tails depressed. I never have been able to prove that the decoy 
hadan arrangement whereby his accomplices should afterward ‘ whack 
up ;”’ but it is a safe guess that no such sharper goes out and sings for 
fun and lets himself be swindled out of his share of the booty. The trick 
is socommon on the frontier, and so invariably successful, as to be 
a proverb. Seeing a wild dog with so much wit, and the tame one 
so perennially witless (for the hounds never learn the joke) one might 
wonder at it — if one did not remember that the domestic canis is handi- 
capped by long looking up to the least observant animal that goes on 
legs. 
The coyote is a characteristic part of the Southwestern landscape 
‘A shade on the stubble, a ghost by the wall 
Now leaping, now limping, now risking’a fall 


Lop-eared and large-jointed, but ever alway 
A thoroughly vagabond outcast in gray 


as Bret Harte sings of him in much better verse than observation. 


” 


‘“‘Lop-eared,”’ indeed! One of his peculiarities is the rigid up-and-for- 
wardness of his large ears, which not only never lop but never unstiffen. 
And to figure a coyote ‘‘risking a fall’’ is a smilable matter. It is the 
weak point of the greatest California fictionist, and runs through all his 
work — that he would much rather be brilliant than be right. He never 
fails to be picturesque, and rarely fails to be unnatural. For example, 


when he dubs our friend 


A barefooted friar in orders of gray 


words which tickle the ear, but are so impossible that in a less musical 
mouth they would be silly. 

The coyote’s vocal talents are first to command notice. It is no meta- 
phor to call him the only four-footed ventriloquist. He really is one ; 
and can so ‘‘place’’ his voice that you shall not know if it came from 
north, east,”"south or west. And as a multiplier—well, hearing one 
coyote, no newcomer but will swear it is a dozen; and even the frontiers 
man does not live who can always be sure if there be one coyote, or two, 
or three. Sometimes you may see the very Indians in.doubt. That 
wail is the strangest, wierdest, most baffling sound known toany wilder 
ness—a wild medley of bark, howl, shriek and whine, utterly indes- 
cribable; and _as to its articulation, glib as nothing else I know except 
the sound of irregular musketry. The swift patter of its vocables is 
something almost incredible. It is this voice which has earned him his 
scientific name — which is most unscientifically applied. He is not a 
barker (/a/rans) but a bewailer, and should have been ticketed u/u/ans. 
His cry is utterly unlike the long, grisly howl of the wolf or the bron- 
chial bark of the dog. 

He is the Southwestern troubadour and gipsy 

“ A furtive-nosed 
Gray streak, composed 
Of mouth, brush, legs and lung 
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No other animal whatever—in the New World, at least—can be 
heard'so far. Only two in North America can run so fast — the ante- 
lope and the little blue fox. 

* The wan jackrabbit’'s lofty ear 
Unfurls when I am heard 

But vain he flees — I see that he’s 
Right decently interred 

And;when spring mutton cometh ripe 
I may remark I am 

On hand _to,see —in fact, I'm the 
Hic jacet of the lamb 

Now and then someone stumbles upon a coyote’s burrow and exca- 
vates the pups; but otherwise one never sees a baby coyote. Foxes, 
yes—and many atime; and if there be a prettier sight than Madame 
Reynard frolicking with her fluffy whelps, the hunter has yet to know 
it. But for all the glass or the trail ever show, one would judge coyotes 
to be born full-grown. They are fed in their burrows until fully com- 
petent for piracy on their own hook. 

Coyote is one of the Aztec words adopted into Spanish from the 
Nahuatl confederacy about the Lake of Mexico, and brought up to our 
Southwest by the conqguistadores who discovered New Mexico in 1539 and 
colonized it permanently in 1598. Its original form was coyot/ —and it 
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is safe, in general, to count as of Aztec derivation any word adopted 
from the Spanish which ends in o-t-e or a-t-e, like metate, petate, pelote, 
and the like. 

This animal — whose pelt is the handsomest worn by any frequent 
beast in North America— used to be called the ‘‘prairie wolf;’’ but 
only the innocent and the dictionaries so call him now. He has none 
of the wolfish ferocity and none of the wolfish seriousness. He is a wag 
—and like most wags, timid; though I deem it no honor to their intel- 
ligence that many call him a coward. Do they expect a thirty-pound 
wild dog to attack man? But nothing can be more ridiculous than fear 
of him. A hunter would sit down as unconcerned amid a thousand 
coyotes as if they were rabbits— unless he had something stealable. 
As a sneak-thief, the coyote is enterprising as his big grey cousin is as a 
highway robber and assassin. I have several times had a coyote step 
across me while I slept ; and among the diversions of our wedding jour- 
ney in the wilderness was the waking one night to find two coyotes 
fairly over us, trying to get the saddle-bags from between our heads and 
the big pine-tree which was our hotel. It needed no more than the 
creak of an eyelid to send the interlopers flying. No, they are no 
wolves. The cranial arch has nothing of the strength which character- 
izes the skull of the wolf, but has the foxy flatness. The muzzle, also, 
could not possibly be taken to be a wolf’s. The name given by the 
First Americans, and perpetuated by the first Caucasians in America — 
who knew and named the coyote three full centuries before any man of 
English tongue ever saw one —is far the fittest one ; and for a wonder 
is now almost universal. 

The drawing from life by Tharpe and the photograph by Brewster, 
accompanying this article, are the best likenesses of the coyote ever pub 
lished —- it were almost safe to say the only respectable ones. It isa 
cynical commentary on our imitative scholarship that the American 
textbook does not exist which has a recognizable picture of this wholly 
American beast. The encyclopedias, the Century Dictionary, the 
Standard Dictionary, all print coyotes which might better serve as 
stuffed Spitz-dogs—they are much less like coyotes than like imposi- 
tions on the trustful. 

The habitat of the coyote practically corresponds with the area dis- 
covered by the Spanish in North America — Mexico and the Southwest, 
and the treeless Great Plains. And whenever and wherever, he is the 
cleverest thief, the artfullest dodger and the most tireless serenacer 
that ever sung the moon down. 
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STOCKTON’S CAPTURE OF LOS ANGELES. 


BY H. A. REIL M.D 


N January Sth and gth, 1847, two battles were fought 
between the American forces under Commodore 
Stockton and the Mexican forces under Governor 
General Flores. The first day’s battle took place 
at San Gabriel ford, on the old stage road leading 
out by way of Aliso street ; and a passenger going 
from Los Angeles to Orange on the Santa Fé rail- 
road, by looking out of the car window on the north 
side all along for half a mile before reaching the 
San Gabriel bridge, and up stream from the bridge, 











will be looking upon the battle field of that day. 
The second day’s engagement was on the open plain of the Laguna 
ranch (south of the old stage road), now owned by the widow of Col. R. 
S. Baker. Among the prominent Spanish families of Los Angeles at 
that time was that of Dofia Encarnacion Abila, widow of Don Francisco 
Abila of the Las Cienegas rancho. Her city home was the adobe build- 
ing which is still standing, a few rods north of the plaza, Nos. 14, 16, 18 
Olvera street. The roar of cannon and rattle of musketry in the battle 
of the oth could be plainly heard all over the city, producing intense 
apprehension and terror ; and Dofia Encarnacion fled from her house to 
the home of the old Frenchman, Louis Vignes, for protection against 
the expected vengeance of the victorious ‘‘ gringo ’’ army — for her son- 
in-law, Lieut. Col. Garfias, 
was a cavalry officer on the 
Mexican side, and had ob- 
tained horses for his troops 
from Rancho San Pascual, 
which was then in her 
possession. Commodore 
Stockton marched into the 
city with drums beating 
and flags flying, and hoist- 
ed the American flag over 





it again [he and Frémont 
had taken Los Angeles 
once before, without a bat- 
tle, Aug. 13, 1846]; and he 
took Dofia Encarnacion’s 
deserted house for his 
headquarters. Its present 
owners, her descendants, 
say it still remains just as 
when the Yankee Commo- 
dore occupied it, except 
that a new roof has since 





e L. A. Eng Co From a painting 
been put on it. SENORA DONA ENCARNACION ABILA 
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After their defeat the Mexican army retreated and encamped on land 
now owned by the Raymond Improvement Company, right where the 
Southern Pacific R. R. depot for South Pasadena stands; and from there 
they commenced their negotiations with Col. Frémont, who had just 
reached San Fernando old mission on 
his difficult and snow-blockaded winter 
march down the mountainous coast from 
Monterey. From this resulted the formal 
surrender of the California troops under 
Gen. Andres Pico to Frémont —the his- 
toric “ Capitulation of Cahuenga,’’ which 
was finally consummated at the old Ca- 
huenga ranch house on January 13th. 


— . ’ 
Frémont then marched into the city, 

bringing as trophies the two brass howitz- ae 
ers which were the principal cannon the - 





Mexicans had had in the two days’ bat- 
tles. Stockton appointed Frémont Gov- 
ernor, and he took the two-story adobe 
mansion of Alexander Bell for his gub- 
ernatorial headquarters. This building 
was said to be the best one then in the 
city, and a current joke was that ‘‘ noth- 
ing but the best was good enough for 
Frémont.’’ It stood at the southeast 
corner of Los Angeles and Aliso streets, 


where the Haas block is now. This is 





the simple fact about Frémont’s head- 


L. A. Bng ¢ Photo. by Westervelt 
quarters, as vouched for to me by Hon. R. JONN S. GRIFFIN 
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Stephen C. Foster and Don Francisco Garcia (114 years old on May 1, 
1895), who were both here at the time. Yet an old adobe building on 
Main street, away out near 13th, which was not built until about five 
years after Frémont’s governorship, has been photographed and sold 
extensively to tourists and relic seekers as the historic ‘‘ Headquarters."’ 
The popular story that Frémont as the first American governor occupied 
the residence of Don Pio Pico as the last Mexican governor, is altogether 
a fiction. Pico’s residence then stood where are now Nos. 171 to 201 
North Spring street. 
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Union Eng. Co MAP SHOWING HISTORIC POINT 
1.—Commodore Stockton’s headquarters, January 10 to 14, 1847 
Stockton’s troops encamped on the plaza 
Col. Fremont’s headquarters while Governor of California 4 two-story adobe house owned by Ale 
Bell 
4.An old one-story adobe house owned by Pio Pico, whose son-in-law, Jose Moreno, lived there. H 
standing Pico himself had lodgings and an office there in later years 


Residence of Pio Pico while he was Governor 


4.—-Headquarters and barracks of Lieut. Gillespie, where the ‘‘ battle of Los Angeles" was fought, Septe 
23, 1846. The same buildings were occupied by Col. Fremont 's troops, January atid February, 184 


Adobe buildings occupied by Col. Stevenson's troops, 184 This structure was afterwar od a 
and city jail 


Adobe building oecupied by Quartermaster » department, 1s4 
¥.—Adobe building used as military hospital— now all torn away 
10.—Residence of Jose Antonio Carrillo 
il Residence of Jose Sepulveda. The present Pico hotel stands on these two 


12.—Residence of Manuel Garfias, a Mexican Lieut. Col. in the battles of January 5, 4, 1847. an 


wher of Kan 

San Pascual 

By B. D. Wilson's store the two old iron cannon were planted there in 1849, and are there t 

14. Abel Stearns's corners, where were planted in 1849 the two old iron cannon which now lie at west front 
court house 

15.—-Old church at the plaza, for which the original roof-timbers were gotten out by the Yankee © pirate pr ne 
Joe Chapman in the Srerra, in IS18-19 

1b.—-The “ Fort,”’ which was commenced by Gov. Micheltorena in 1844 ised by Lieut. Gillespie in September 


1846 ; built in proper military form by Col. Fremont in January, 1847 . further improved by Col. Steves 
son the same year. Now entirely obliterated 


| prepared the above diagram from information furnished me at different times by the following old-time 
Californians, who are still living Hon. Stephen C. Foster, aged 74 Francisco Garcia, 114 on May 1, 18% 
(i. W. Robinson, 86; Elijah Moulton, 74; Theodore Rimpau, 69; Jose Perez, 63° Pio Zabaleta, 6 Judge B.S 
Eaton, 72 Pr. John S. Griffin, 70: besides printed record and my own examination of Fremont Re 


in December, 1883 
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The chief medical officer of the American troops in the battles of 
December 6th, 1846 (San Pascual in San Diego county), and January 
Sth and oth, 1847, was Dr. John S. Griffin, who still resides in Los Ange- 
les, on Downey avenue, at the venerable age of seventy-nine. He was a 
prominent business man of Southern California in a former generation, 
having been engaged in many large enterprises with such men as Hon. 
B. D. Wilson, Capt. Phineas Banning, ex-Gov. Downey, and others 


Pasadena 
ON THE HEIGHTS. 
BY LOUIS AMES BLOCK 

Bluer the sky, and more serene, 
Perfumed the air, 

Thin shadows touch the valley green, 
Speed here and there. 

The land laughs with the wind and sun, 
The mountains stand, 

Veiled in the mist by distance spun, 
On either hand. 

The silence weaves its tender spell, 
Sweeter than song, 

Around ; high up the soft clouds dwell, 
And moveless throng. 

Thought’s weary stress dissolves in peace, 
Care fleets on care, 

Life celebrates a new release, 
The dream is fair. 

Chicag 


SQUIRREL INN. 


BY EVA MITCHELL COOK 


AR up the south side of a high peak in the San Bernardino range, 

nearly six thousand feet above sea-level, stands the Arrowhead 

, mountain club-house, in the heart of a gigantic pine forest ; yet 

so situated, that between the enormous trunks and from under the 

drooping branches, as through a frame of God’s handiwork, a panorama 
of the beautiful valley is seen far as the eye can reach. 

The club is as unusual in its purpose and management as in the site 
chosen for its habitation. Its members are manly men, of high place in 
commercial and professional circles, and are properly fond of their rods 
and guns ; yet also are they devoted to their families, and the club-house 
is intended and used as much for their pleasure as for that of the 
members themselves. 

Squirrel Inn (so called after Frank Stockton’s clever story ) is built 
after the manner of that ingeniously devised hostelry, of mammoth 
logs, with the stairs leading to the second story outside, and the squirrel 
sitting bolt upright over the main entrance, a tireless sentinel and host. 

The Arrowhead Mountain Club was organized in ’92, and its member 
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ship numbers sixteen representative men. Some of them are connected 
with the Arrowhead Water Company, and when the latter commenced 
the gigantic work of tunneling the peaks that the waters on the other 
side might be utilized in irrigating the lands on this, a fine road was 
built, which served to make transportation possible for the water com- 
pany, and at the same time made the various mountain fastnesses 
accessible for other purposes. Then it was that the club decided on the 
site for its club-house, and purchased some mountain land ; and the Inn 
was built. 

The drive is by no means the least enjoyable part of a visit to Squirrel 
Inn, for it is made over a road of notable engineering, with a constantly 
changing vista of wonderful scenery that delights eye and mind. 

Leaving San Bernardino, the road crosses the valley, penetrates the 
narrow caiion that winds up past the side of the peak which bears on its 





by Slocum. San Diego 


Collier, Eng Phot« 
breast the famous arrowhead, and winds on through oak and manzanita 
groves, by a little mountain stream, that is, in winter, adashing torrent ; 
on to the grade proper ; thence on again and up, turning and twisting, 
until, over the tops of the trees and smaller peaks the valley below 
widens and grows ever more beautiful. 

When the top of the ridge is reached, behold! the hardy sentinel pines 
are all about, and between their trunks on the north the eye travels 
across rolling ridges, each lower than the other, down to the waste of 
the great Mojave desert, bounded by the horizon line. Toward the south 
are also seen ridges which drop lower and lower to the San Bernardino 
valley, with its towns and hamlets; its water courses, vineyards and 
orchards ; its perennial and hopeful green and promise of wealth ani 
prosperity—to the waters of the blue Pacific in the distance. 

The ridge once gained, the road continues on its apex under a forest 
of pines for several miles until the Inn is reached, and the four hours’ 
drive, which has been such a continuous delight, is at an end. 
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The club-house is a large, rambling structure ; the bark-covered logs 
of the exterior a fitting and harmonious shell for the hard-wood finish 
within. The main entrance gives immediately into a large living-room, 
with mammoth old-time fireplace where young tree trunks in five or six 
foot lengths are burned whole. 

Through the windows on either side one gets delicious glimpses of the 
pine forest. A large sanctum for the ladies is on the left; and on the 
right a den for the men in which indulgence in the weed and other 
comforting privileges may be enjoyed. In the dining-hall fifty people 
may sit at once about a huge table. Above stairs are the pleasant sleep- 
ing rooms. 

The interior finish is a light hard wood—floors, walls, ceilings. Great 
rugs and skins are on the floors, the windows are shaded with dainty 
curtains, a piano is against one wall, glass cases of stuffed birds stand 
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about ; and a music rack, hat rack, frieze and other ornamental and 
useful pieces of furniture are made of small gnarled branches of forest 
trees, cleverly woven together, and decorated with pine cones and acorns, 

Verily the land of the olive and the pomegranate, the exotic sunny 
south, must be more than four hours away; there is no suspicion of 
oranges, magnolias or other tropical belongings in this frosty, exhilar- 
ating air, with snow under foot and ice all about. 

The club members have the privilege of selecting sites for cottages for 
their own use, the only restrictions being that they shall be built of logs 
and so placed as to face the Inn. 

During the season a chef and retinue of servants are in attendance. 
The members, their families and friends enjoy club privileges at a modest 
weekly rate, and stages convey guests, mails, and provisions to and from 
San Bernardino. When the mercury is at its highest notch in the valleys, 
cool mountain breezes sigh through the pines that surround Squirrel Inn, 
and fan the brow with their spicy fragrance. 
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THE KINGDOM OF WATER. 


BY FRED L. ALLEs.” 


ATER 1s King in Southern California 
an uncrowned king but recipi- 
ent of unstinted homage. True, 
water would be worthless without land 
upon which to use it, but in a territory 
wheré there is so very much more land 
than water in sight, water will long re- 
main monarch, 
Dreary and bleak for uncounted cen- 





turies were the mesas and valleys of 
ARTESIAN WELL, POMONA Southern California during the long 
“dry ’’ seasons and brief, indeed, were the intervening ‘‘ wet’’ months 
when the winter rains gave sufficient moisture to cover the bare, parched 
floor of the valleys with a carpet of wild flowers. The early Indian saw 
nothing in the mountain streams save a hiding place for trout, or a 
gathering place at some quiet pool for wild animals. The advent of the 
Latin conqueror did little more in the way of material development than 
to show what could be done— which, like the standing on end of 
Columbus's egg, was vital, after all. The coming of the Anglo-Saxon 
changed the face of nature quickly, as he put all the water in sight into 
instant use and then went on a hunt for more. And when the Anglo- 
Saxon, as exemplified by the thrifty and pushing Yankee, goes on a 


hunt he generally brings home his game 
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“Secretary of the National Irrigation Congress 
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A quarter of a century ago Southern California had enough available 
water in sight in rivers and mountain streams to irrigate perhaps 20,000 
acres of land. Today there is probably twenty times that amount of 
land under irrigation, and the acreage is being increased annually at a 
rate which is surprising. 

Those unfortunate people who are compelled to grow food and fruit in 
a land where rainfall alone is depended upon for a water supply have 
little idea of the comfort and convenience of irrigation. When the 
summer sun is high in a cloudless sky, and its hot rays are robbing the 
atmosphere of every particle of moisture; when the leaves of tree and 
plant begin to curl and droop under its fervid glances ; when the surface 
of the soil blisters and bakes from overmuch evaporation, the farmer 
and fruit-grower in the supposed-to-be-rainy, but too frequently the 
rainless, belt, pray longingly and fervently for water. Often their 


prayers remain unanswered, 
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The Southern California horticulturist, under the more favorable con 
ditions existing in a land where irrigation is practiced, noting that his 
trees or vines need a drink, simply opens out a series of furrows in his 
orchard with a common corn plow, turns the water into these furrows 
from the main ditch, and in a few hours the ground is saturated, just as 
if a refreshing rain had fallen, and the leaves on tree and vine assume 
their usual gloss and vigor. 

No loss of crop ever comes to the fruit-grower on the golden shores of 
the Pacific Southwest by reason of either flood or drought. These two 
items are responsible for fully one-half of all the losses with which 
farmers and fruit-growers meet in less favored regions. If all possible 
loss from too much or too little water could be avoided, fruit growing in 
the Eastern States would be taken from the domain of chance into the 
field of certainty. Nothing will ever make this possible except a change 
to the climatic conditions which exist in the arid west. 
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In Southern California there is no fruit upon either tree or vine when 
the usual rains come, with the single exception of the orange, and this 
fruit is rarely injured by excessive rainfall. 

Orchard planting, as a rule, is done here only on lands having a safe 
supply of water for irrigation ; and this can always be easily and cheaply 
applied exactly when needed, and, as a result, we have no losses from a 
lack of water. 

Irrigation is not an expensive method of watering the soil. The land 
purchaser usually gets one share of water in some responsible water 
company with each acre of land which he buys, and in this way he and 
his neighbors are the owners, in fee simple, of the water on w hich they 
depend for irrigation. Having paid for his land and water, he is at no 
expense in the future save the nominal cost of keeping the pipes in 
repair and paying the wages of the zanjero who attends to the distribu- 
tion of the water. This expense varies somewhat ; but rarely exceeds 
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A MAIN DITCH, NEAR AZUSA 


five dollars an acre per year, and is often very much less. This cost 
would be considered trifling by an Eastern orchardist if he could freshen 
up his trees after a season of prolonged drought. 

The water supply of Southern California is as certain and secure as Is 
the sunshine. The rainfall during the winter months varies somewhat, 
but this does not affect the supply depended on for irrigation so much as 
does the snowfall. The latter in the mountain region is remarkably 
regular. On the tops of the Sierra Madre, whose giant peaks pierce the 
clouds at heights of from eight to twelve thousand feet, there are great 
valleys with rockribbed walls which are lined with enormous snowbanks 
every winter. Under the gentle wooing of a semi-tropic sun these snow 
walls melt into purest water, which runs off in silver threads and rills, 
down the cajions, through rocky gateways, into the valleys below, where 
it is caught up by the thrifty husbandman and fed through ditches and 
furrows to the roots of tree and vine. Here the sparkle of the snowflake 
and the golden glint of the sunbeam unite to make the nectar of the 
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orange and the amber bead within the cells of the grape. Many great 
reservoir sites have been discovered in the fastnesses of the rock-ribbed 
mountain valleys, and some of these are now being utilized for summer 
storage of winter waters. Surveys have been made of catchment basins 
and drainage areas and other available sites, for these great artificial 
lakes will soon be made to conserve the heretofore wasting waters of 
winter rain and snowfall, which are so valuable in beautifying the lovely 
valleys which lie spread out between mountain and sea. And not only 
is the water from these great mountain reservoirs to be sent out to make 
an emerald cover for many brown fields, but the genius of its captors 
has decreed that on its way down from the tremendous heights it is to 
be harnessed to great wheels and thus be made to spin out power and 
light for use in the cities of the plains below. 

The title to water here is just as absolute and as good as the title to 
the land, and is acquired in practically the same manner—by appropria 
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tion or by purchase. Unoccupied government land can be secured any- 
where in the United States by the citizen who wishes to use it for a 
home, on the payment of a small land office fee. Unappropriated water, 
except that in navigable streams, can be secured in exactly the same 
manner by showing upon what arid land it is intended to use the water 
for irrigation. The bulk of the really desirable government land has 
long since been taken up, and it can be obtained now only by purchase 
from the original homesteader. So, too, the bulk of the available visible 
water supply has long since been filed on, and it can be had now only by 
purchase from the original appropriators. The title to water is usually 
vested in incorporated companies, and an interest in the water is usually 
evidenced by certificates of stock which are bought and sold just as stock 
is bartered in any other corporation, and the title passed is just as abso- 
lute as that vested in any other form of property. 
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Two forms of acquiring water are recognized in the arid section : prior 
appropriation and riparian right. 

Under the doctrine of prior appropriation, the first user of the water 
is entitled to it, his actual use of it being preceded by a formal filing, as 
is done in land or mineral filing in the government land office, and this 
right is recognized even against that of the owners of land abutting on 
a stream, if such owner failed to file a claim for water on his land. 

Under the doctrine of riparian rights, all land abutting on a stream is 
entitled to its just proportion of the water flowing by, sufficient for its 
proper irrigation, and this claim is good even against land owners above 
and below who may have been using the water for years. 

In California the doctrine of prior appropriation has always been 
recognized as legal and just, but in many States of the West the doctrine 
of riparian rights is recognized as the law. 


Los Angele 





A GLIMPSE OF ARCADY. 


BY —f AM Ex 


In clamorous waves the city’s roar 
Beats on and on through stifling airs, 
With deafening din re-echoing o’er 
Her stony clattering thoroughfares ; 
Yet, inner silence broods with me 
he charméd trance of Arcady. 


Shut in by towering walls, the sky 

A pallid glimpse, God’s sunlight deat 
Past dusty casements flickering by, 

With Toil and Gain for warders, here 
A yearning prisoner held, for me 

Still smile the fields of Arcady. 


Dull, dull and cold each printed page, 

Long-columned figures sway and reel, 
While round me fellow-toilers wage 

Life’s struggle, chained to Fortune's wheel ; 
From duty’s lash a truant, free 

I roam with fauns in Arcady. 


Ah, Heart of Mine, await me there, 

While snows of orange-blossoms fall, 
Till at your lead our footsteps fare 

And follow changeless Summer's call. 
Fulfilled our every dream shall be 

In yonder longed-for Arcady ! 


San Fras 








THE PARADISE OF AGE. 


HE LAND OF SUNSHINE has before now touched upon the effect 
of such a climate as this in prolonging human life. It will 
appeal to the common sense of the average reader that a 
country where plants which our youth knew as shivering annuals become 
venerable perennials—where, for instance, geraniums grow a rod tall ; 
where the castor bean is a veritable tree, with a trunk six inches thick 
would be likely to be a good country for human longevity. And so it is 
So eminent an authority as Dr. Norman Bridge says that “‘ here the aged 
may set back the hands upon the dial of their years."’ And what these 
beneficent skies will do by evolution, after a few generations, in length- 
ening the span of life of its Saxon inhabitants is an interesting specula 
tion not without some known data to guide the estimate. 

Dr. Cephas L. Bard, of Ventura, in his readable pamphlet Con/ribu 
tions to the History of Medicine in Southern California, says of the 
aborigines of this section : 

That they possessed as a race greater longevity than their successors there 
remains no doubt. The great majority of skulls examined are indicative of very 
advanced age, the cranial sutures being entirely consolidated, with no vestiges of their 
existence. The records of the Missions furnish many instances of death at extreme 
old age. Those of San Buenaventura give the ages of three Indian women buried 
there as, respectively, 100, 105, and 114 years. Father Martinez, in charge of the 
Mission of San Miguel, shortly after its foundation, wrote that it possessed three 
Indian women, each of whom was more than 1oo years old. The records of the other 
Missions reveal the presence now and in the past of numerous Indian centenarians 
The ages of Fernando and Placido, who died at Los Augeles, were estimated at to 
and 137. The latter danced at a fandango a shorttime prior to his decease. Justiniano 
Roxas, who died at Santa Cruz in 1878, was baptized at that Mission in 1792, and his 
age then was put down by the officiating padre as about forty. Within the last few 
years there have died in Kern county four Indians, each of whom was undoubted), 
over 100 years old. They were Canillo (Alcalde of Tejon), Alfonso, Rafael and Fran 
cisco. They helped to build the Mission of San Fernando. An Indian named Gabriel 
died in Monterey some time ago who was reported to have been 140 vears of age 
Dr. Remondino, in a paper read before the State Society in 1890, gives some interesting 
instances of prolonged savage life in San Diego county. Atthe Mission of San Tomas 
there lived an old Indian 140 years old. On the Sweetwater was an Indian man 11 
years old, and one died at the county seat, 109 years old. At Capitan Grande were 
several Indian women over 100 years old. Warner’s ranch furnishes one 130 years of 
age. The present chief of the almost extinct local tribe at San Buenaventura, Juan de 
Jesus, is an active old centenarian, who can be seen on the streets every day As an 
evidence of his virility it may be said that the last of his series of squaws presented 
him ten years ago with twin papooses. Dr. Fergusson of Bakersfield informs me that 
an old Indian named Sebastian lives there. who at the age of oo, rides forty to fifty 
miles a day 

Of the Spanish-speaking successors to the Californian Indians and the 
effect of this climate upon them, Bayard Taylor in 1846 already remarked 
their great improvement over the original type. Dr. Bard says 


“The vocation of the native Californians was conducive to the fullest development 
of physical perfection. Paying no attention to agriculture, their bodies were not 
marred by the stooped shoulders of those whose existence depends upon what they 
take out of the soil. The care of their herds of cattle and bands of horses was the 
ideal of a pastoral life. The newcomer was a Crusoe and his man Friday was the 
mustang. From morn to night, man and horse, mind and muscle roamed like cen 
taurs over our fertile plains, finding enjoyment rather than work in the slight care 
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which the flocks entailed. Their adobe homes, barring their imperfect ventilation, 
met every requirement of the climate, being warm in winter and cool in summer 
They fully appreciated the sanitary worth of sunlight. Ever mindful of the adage of 
their Castilian forefathers, ‘‘ Where the sunlight enters, the doctor goes out they 
built their adobes on the open plain, with no intervening shrubbery to shut off the 
genial rays of 4 southern sun. ‘Their diet consisted of beef, mutton, bread, coffee 
chocolate, with but few vegetables. Their flour was universally devoted to the man 
ufacture of tortillas. thin circular pieces of bread, made by rolling a paste of flour on 
their stone metates, and then baking them rhe frijole, or bean, was the chief of the 
few vegetables used, and today is the ever-present feature of the menu of the native 
Californian. The dietetic importance of this legumen cannot be overestimated. Its 
portability, durability, and nutritious worth, render it the most valuable and available 
constituent of the armies and navies of the world. Loyalty to my own bean-growing 
county prompts me to dilate upon the virtues of this prince of seeds. Our soil and 
climate are peculiarly adapted to the culture of what has contributed so much to the 
comfort and welfare of the native Californian An attractive feature of the display of 
the productions of Southern California at the Columbian Exposition was Ventura’s 
pagoda, representing in its construction one hundred and twenty-five different species 
of beaus. The Macedonian soldiers, who conquered the world, were fed upon the 
black beaus of Sparta. Frederick Field, in alecture ‘On the Minerai Resources of the 
Andes,’ says: ‘that in 1851, two large stones, one weighing 356 pounds, and the othe 
349, representing the richness of the Chile mines, were forwarded to me for exhibition 
purposes. Both stones had been taken from a depth of more than 300 feet, and had 
separately been borne on the shoulders of a man, he having to ascend, not by ladders 
or other aid, but by climbing up the nearly perpendicular slope of the mine ; and the 
food the miner lives upon is an interesting subject for the physiologist. He seldom 
takes meat, and when he has that luxury, il is simply served out in long thin strips 
which have been dried in the sun. His chief diet isthe haricot bean, and without this 
nutritious vegetable he never could perform the work required of him At the pres 
ent date the amount of work performed by the California vaquero, or the Basque 
sheep-herder, whose diet consists almost exclusively of carne seco, frijoles, tortillas 
with alittle coffee, is astonishing 

As to the theory —just now resurrected 7” re the bicycle —that much 
riding militates against paternity, Dr. Bard continues 

‘The size of an ordinary California family furnishes a complete refutation of these 
fallacious deductions rhe average number was about ten rhat of some families 
was most remarkable. In 1582, at a dinner party at San Luis Obispo, tendered by 
three native California gentlemen to a Bostonian. the guest boastfully remarked that 
he belonged to a family of thirteen children. One of his entertainers quickly re 
sponded that whilst such a family might be regarded as extraordinary in the East, it 
was not so here. ‘For example,’ said he ‘ my friend on your right belongs to the Dana 
family, which has twenty-two children ; my compadre on my left belongs to the Hart 
of the twenty-six children claimed by the 


nells, who have twenty-two ; and I am one 
Castros In the county of Ventura there resides today an estimable lady, from whose 
face the lines of her former beauty have not as yet been effaced, Dofia Concepcion 
wife of Don Francisco de la Guerra, who was closely identified with the early history 
of our State, who has presented her only husband twenty-one children Another one 
Feodora Olivas, has borne her only spouse twenty-one; and Soledad Yanez, who is 
still in the prime of life, has given her sole life-companion twenty children. Bayard 
Taylor says A native was pointed out to me as the father of thirty-six children 
twenty of whom were by his first wife and sixteen by his second.’ Secundo Robles 
got by one wife twenty-nine children. José Maria Martin Ortega, the eldest of 
twenty-one children, had as many by one wife. Carlos Ruiz, of Santa Barbara, was 


the father of twenty-five children by one wife 
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‘ And what 7s ‘‘ provincial?’’ The dictionaries tolerably agree 
THE PROVINCIAL 


that it is ‘‘ pertaining to a province; uncultured, narrow, 
countrified.’’ Which is all very well, so far as it goes— but, like their 
average makers, the dictionaries often do not go far enough. They are 
very learned men, these whose personal words, given weight of type on 
twenty pounds of paper, go bumping down the ages; but they are 
geographically rather Rhode Islanded. The foot of the class might 
easily define them as ‘‘ bounded on the north by the base-burner, on the 
west by book shelves, on the south by the servant girl, and on the east 
by the Society for the Prevention of Learning Anything Not Yet 
Printed.’’ Why, particularly, ‘‘countrified?’’ The hayseed can be 
narrow and not half try; but he must stay out all night if he would out- 
narrow the city wiseacre. He has his lean side ; he is even so modest as 
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sometimes to envy urban ‘‘ease’’—but never so dull that he cannot 
laugh at urban dependence. When he shall take time to make his own 
dictionaries (and country boys were the first lexicographers) he will per- 


ORANGE 


haps define provincial as ‘‘uncultured, narrow, citified.’’ For the 


IN 


metropolis is only a smaller, narrower, and somewhat more ignorant 
province. It has forgotten half as much as it ever knew about the 
science of health and the gentle art of living —though it has invented 


many new ways and degrees of getting tired in trying to have a good 


Dy 
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time. It has not grown more honest or more chaste or more amiable, 

and certainly not more self-reliant. It has learned not to gape on its 

own street-corners, and forgotten how to keep its mouth shut when it 

runs across something it 7s#z’/ used to. It will admit that ‘‘ God made the 
| country and man made the town;” and will indicate its judgment of 
the comparative smartness of the two architects by its choice of resi- 
dence. It counts the Almighty rather provincial anyhow. 

Now if one may dare amend the big book makers, ‘‘ provincial ’’ has 
nothing to say with locality. It may be countrified or citified, and is as 
often the one as the other. It really means narrowness, lack of horizon, 
conceit in ignorance —the only misfortune that man is glad of. It 
means the ‘‘ we-are-the-people’’ spirit; the attitude of looking down 
upon everything we are ignorant of ; the loss of the sense of proportion 
of the individual earthworm to the terrestrial crust. These things 
obtain as much in city as in country — often more, for modesty is against 
provincialism. The jay is equally ignorant—but he more frequently 





knows it. 
For greenness, a country lane cannot out-verdure the city. It is a 
different hue of green, that’s all. A smilable example has been in 
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everyone’s eyes for two years. For that time New York has been in 
convulsions over its electric cars. The trolley has killed more metro- 
politans than it ever caught greenhorns ; and whom it has not killed it 
seems to have scared out of the semblance of growth. Never was any 
thing taken so seriously, since our grandfathers shuddered at the witch- 
craft of Fulton and Stevenson. The New York papers have trolley on 
the brain. The weeklies are never done with ghastly cartoons on this 
unparalleled agent of death ; and the dailies have editorials to beat the 
cartoons. One can understand how New York, being used to bobtail 
horse-cars for years after wakeful country towns had decent rapid transit, 
should shiver a little at progress ; but hayseeds would have grown to the 
occasion within a year or two. This country town of Los Angeles has 
had for a decade much better transit — and has never been scared. Out 
here in the provinces we don’t get ourselves run over ; and if we did, we 
would make less roar than the province of Manhattan does when it 
barely sees a six-mile car come bumbling down its chattering streets. 

Chicago University, when it sees the man it wants, buys him- 

though it had not quite the price to “‘call’’ the best Greek 
teacher in the country from Harvard and half its figure. Out here we 
have not yet exactly reached $10,000 salaries ; but we “‘ give boot ’’—and 
somehow the bargain seems to go through. The average traveler gasps 
at noting the class of educational work done here on the edge of the 
world ; but anyone inured to the hardships of thinking would presup- 
pose it. Shall it be imagined that only bankers, bakers and doctors can 
read a thermometer? May not even a teacher know enough to come in 
out of the snow? At any rate, it has become a typical characteristic of 
our development that he does come in. 

The Lion would be glad to think Pomona College can pay John Com- 
fort Fillmore, the new director of its School of Music, the salary 
Milwaukee has been paying him; but does not believe it can. In legal 
tender, that is. On the final balance-sheet it will undoubtedly be found 
to have paid him far more — including health for his family, for which 
he has come. Here in a young frontier college, not yet burdened with 
many endowments, but earnest and workmanlike and with the premium 
of position in one of the loveliest corners of the New Eden, comes this 
case typical of many. Mr. Fillmore is not only a musician, but a 
musical scientist ; an eminent authority in folk-music, and discoverer of 
the most important because the elemental fact in the study of all prim 
itive song. If history, archzology, ethnology and their like have 
remained up to within a generation the mere burlesque of sciences, it is 
first of all because their followers sat in that smug blindness which may 
be brutally phrased as: “‘ God made Us; the rest of the race happened.”’ 
This creed is still popular; but students have to get out of it or out of 
the company they wish to keep. It is realized now that English is not 
God’s ‘‘ native tongue ; "’ that He made no blunder when He bifurcated 
Frenchmen, Russians and Hottentots—in a word, that human shape 
means human nature. When that light dawned, history and anthropology 
and their train began to become sciences. In music the dawn was late 
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Mr. Fillmore’s startling thought that the vocal build of aborigines might 
resemble that of other men — that is, simply, that Indians are human 
beings — and his logical working-out of the discovery, demolished a 
great many arm-chair reputations, it is true, but at once established his. 
He has forever unhorsed the imbecile tradition that savage music was 
‘“‘a different kind of music "’ from civilized — that is, that it was unre- 
lated to harmony. He has not only guessed but proved that aboriginal 
music runs on harmonic lines, just as any other music does. Its discords 
rise from lack of the fixed standards we have—just as civilized people 
sing ‘‘ off’ when unchecked by an instrument or by special training. 
Mr. Fillmore is the sort we want, out here; and, it may properly be 
added in general, so is Pomona College. 


The recent death of Frank M. Pixley wipes off the slate one A JASON OF 


of the strongest names in weekly journalism. As little beloved 

as strong men are liable to be, rather more distrusted than one could 
have wished, he was widely admired and widely felt. No crisper English 
is current, and none straighter to its mark, than he wielded ; and even 
people who were enraged by his editorials could not forbear to read. 
He had the counting-room sense quite as strongly as the literary ; and 
shrewdly foreseeing in damnation of the Democrats and the ‘‘ Pope's 
Irish’ a profitable play on prejudice, he made the two “features” 
prominent and perennial. But if these things savor of demagogy, he 
balanced the account when there came a pinch. Upon current questions 
he was fearless and forceful; and his weekly and our own Los Angeles 
daily 7imes were the only papers of any prominence in California which 
stood fast and stood true in the great strike of ‘94. 

In State politics Pixley cut considerable figure ; but his great claim to 
remembrance is that he founded and made 7he Argonaul, the most 
original, most readable and most widely read weekly west of New York. 
Of late he had failed in body and mind, and it is several years since his 
pen ceased. But he drew the line, and his lieutenants — notably Hart 
have kept the Argonaut toeing it. No man leaves a hole in the sea 
when he pulls his head out from it; and Pixley’s paper will progress 
without Pixley. Nevertheless, the West owes the dead man many thanks 
for many things, and a bit of green memory. 

The Palmer collection of Southern California antiquities A STITCH 
probably the most perfect collection ever made anywhere in ms 
the archieology of a specific area, and by far the most valuable, scientitfi 
cally, ever made in California—promises at last to be lodged permanently 
in this city where it belongs. Some months ago the initiative was taken 
by this magazine, and interest was aroused to prevent the threatened 
loss of that which Southern California could never replace. This 
country is under innumerable obligations to the Los Angeles Chamber 
of Commerce, but it has no larger debt than the preservation of this 
priceless nucleus without which we should never be able to make a com- 
plete Southern California museum, The collection is now displayed in 


the permanent exhibit of the Chamber. 
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THEODORE S. VAN DYKE, a valued 
contributor to these pages, is as favor- 
ably known in a far larger circle, not only 
as a foremost authority on sport with rod and gun, 
but as one of the most fascinating writers upon all 
such topics. His S¢i//-Hunter has been pronounced by that most 
cautious newspaper critic in the United States, the N. Y. Pos?, ‘‘ altogether 
the best and most complete American book we have yet seen on any 
branch of field sports.”” His works on California have been warmly 
complimented, too, by Charles Dudley Warner. 

Mr. Van Dyke’s new volume, Game Birds at Home, is in dress hand- 
somer than any of its predecessors ; and in reading interest and honest 
value is a worthy complement to them. He knows the hunting-field in 
detail as perhaps no other man of equal literary ability does ; and he 
writes as very few hunters can. Now and then one may wax impatient 
with a bit of the style, where it loiters on the border of the sentimental 
or the conscious; but the next turn it is more than atoned for by a pas- 
sage that whizzes to the mark, graphic as an arrow. This criticism is 
limited to the beginning of the book; in later chapters there is less 
flower-picking. The man whose blood does not kindle at reading of the 
sandhill crane, the wild turkey, the wild goose, and ‘‘ Days Among the 
Ducks ’’ could profitably use a gun in but one way —and that would 
vitiate his life-insurance. New York, Fords, Howard & Hulbert. §1.50. 


AN ISLAND Mr. H. Rider Haggard could undoubtedly weave a wondrous 


HUMORIST. story with the scene laid in New York city. He might make 
the natives talk Ojibway and hunt plesiosauruses on Broadway. He 
could fill the street-arabs with a bushel of kohinoors in every pocket, 
and lodge them in log cabins whose 158-carat logs were hewn from the 
gold-fossil forest primeval which occupies the Bowery. He would not 
forget the royal blood of the street-sweepers, nor the emperorship of the 
ragmen. The heroine would be beautiful, and her christian name 
Unitedkingdom ; while the chief villain would be a typical American 
and the hero, of course, a lignum vitae gentleman from the only country 


which produces heroes. 

There would doubtless be a howl of derision at this, for there are 
many who know what New York islike. That local color would be not 
a whit more impossible or silly than the local color he uses in //ear/ o/ 
the World ; the only difference is that there are not so many people 
familiar with Mexico and Central America—though it would be hard to 
conceive denser ignorance than Mr. Haggard’s own, Having grasshop- 
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pered over a little of railroad Mexico and read a few English books as 
misrepresentative of the country as his own are, he is equipped — for it 
is surely too much to ask that a writer who makes only $20,000 a year or 
so should bother himself to chase verisimilitude at all. Such drudgery 
is well enough for fellows like Weyman, who give us honest local color ; 
but it is quite too slow for larger genius. Mr. Haggard conscientiously 
mis-spells two-thirds of the Spanish words he uses, and misuses a fair 
share of the rest ; and this is his least blunder. There is hardly a turn 
in his clever plot which does not betray impossible ignorance of his 
material ; and his sense of humor is what could be expected. Americans 
and Spaniards are introduced only as villains; the Indians are even 
given to loving—an Englishman! The writer does not know how to 
make them talk, act or think; to the ways of the country, its history 
and geography, he is absolutely impermeable ; and to the initiate his 
treatment of the subject is one of the richest pieces of unconscious 
humor ever written. 

Against all this it need hardly be said that Mr. Haggard has written a 
gorgeously readable book. The plot is excellent, the action drags not at 
all, and it is a story which tempts one to stay at it till the end. New 
York, Longmans, Green & Co. 


There is not, perhaps, in all literature a more elusive trail A PEARL IN THE 


than Hawthorne's. No one else ever made dreams so truthful WINNOWING. 
or truth so dreamy. Very probably no other ever will. It is the wonder 
of his style — even while he walks the earth you see the play of sunlight 
under his both feet. 

The story by Miss Lillian Corbett Barnes, in this issue, is not Haw 
thorne nor a taxable imitation of Hawthorne. But it is Hawthornesque 

a molif so fragile a careless breath might snap it, a touch so delicate 
one half fears with the heroine that one may awaken before coming to 
the end. It is such stuff as dreams are made on—and very gentle 
dreams ; a story of unusual promise. 

A revised and enlarged edition of Charlotte Perkins Stetson’s EDGED 

TOOLS 


In This Our World, and other poems, is just out. There are, 
in this remarkable little volume, many things uneven, but also many 
that were never so well done before. Mrs. Stetson’s eye for tradition is 
merciless, and her sarcasm of a quality I do not just remember else- 
where — so cool, unbitter and inevitable that the “ two-edged sword ”’ to 
which one critic has likened her seems all too bungling. She is rather 
a razor —and decidedly not a ‘‘safety.’’ It is of that edge which leaves 
many to walk on and talk on without a suspicion that it has divorced 
their heads from their logical shoulders. The booklet would be worth 
while even if it contained nothing more than the unforgetable .S7sz/ar 


“ae 


Cases, where 
‘these things passed for arguments 
With anthropoidal apes.”’ 


San Francisco, J. H. Barry, 429 Montgomery st. Paper, 50 cents. 
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Miss Anna C. Murphy, whose poem Spent Gold was printed in 

the September number, is one of the valued aids in the text- 
book department of the State Board of Education. Rhythm comes by 
right to a grand-niece of Father Prout, of the Bel/s of Shandon. 


Louis James Block, the Chicago philosopher and poet, author of the 
volume of poems entitled Zhe New World, was this summer renewing 
his acquaintance with Southern California. This number prints a con- 
tribution from his able pen. 


The Crific of August 31 gives the place of honor to a cordial review, 
by Beatrice Harraden, of Margaret Collier Graham's life and writings. 
A very fair portrait of the author of whom Southern Californians are 
proud is printed in the same number. 


John K. Reynolds of San Diego has set to very appropriate music the 
sweet and widely quoted poem De Massa ob de Sheepfol’, by Sally Pratt 
McLean (now Mrs. Greene) whose first novel, Cape Cod Folks, made such 
a stir. R.L. Durant, Los Angeles. 50 cents. 


Dr. F. Franceschi of Montecito has published a useful pamphlet, 
Santa Barbara Exotic Flora, noting the astonishing number of foreign 
fruits, trees and flowers now ‘‘naturalized’’ in Santa Barbara county 
Santa Barbara, published for the author. 35 cents. 

Clarence Herbert New has made a very readable novel of Franc Elliott, 
his maiden effort in this line, though he has for a couple of years been 
writing acceptable short stories. He has traveled considerably, and has 
yathered useful bits of local color here and there around the world 
Paper, 50 cents. G. W. Dillingham, New York. 

The ambitious new Boston publishing house of Lamson, Wolffe & Co., 
makes its bow to the public this fall. It aims to put forth the hand 
somest up-to-date book-work yet seen. Its list includes a volume of 
short stories by Charles G. D. Roberts, the brilliant Nova Scotian, and a 
tale of Peruvian treasure and adventure, 7he Gold Fish of Gran Chimu, 
by Chas. F. Lummis. 

The Chicago £cho is one of the few new papers with reason to be. It 
isa fortnightly reproduction of what is best in up-to-date illustration, 
of the poster and cartoon schools, with special attention to foreign work 
in these sorts. This makes it of genuine value as a document, besides 
its intrinsic interest. Its covers are original posters by leading American 
startlers. 122 Fifth ave., Chicago. 

The LAND OF SUNSHINE does not publish two-page poems—a page, as 
a rule, is twice too long. But Zhe Voyage, in this number, is proof that 
a manuscript can be good enough to upset the traditions. Mrs. Green, 
now a resident of Los Angeles, writes verse of no uncertain or common 
touch. She was the Julia Boynton whose thin volume of girlish but 
noteworthy poems, Lines and /nterlines, was brought out by the Putnams 
a few years ago; and several of her sonnets have been given place in 
collections. Mr. Green also does good verse for this magazine and some 


of the Eastern ones. 














ST. HILDA’S HALL. 


E are beginning to realize that schooling does not begin and end 
with the schoolroom door; that the influences of environment 
and personality are quite as important as those of the text-book ; 

that health and good breeding and highmindedness are as worthy to be 
learned as arithmetic. 

The modern common sense of education has no better exponent in 
Southern California than St. Hilda’s Hall. This school for girls, now in 
its ninth year, has already won high and honorable standing. Situated 
in the heart of the beautiful Glendale valley, it has every benefit of en- 
vironment, in climate, scenery and health; is retired from city distrac- 
tions, yet convenient to city advantages. It is six miles north of Los 
Angeles, with good railroad facilities; at the foot of the Tejunga range, 
with views of mountain, valley and cafion which are almost an education 
in themselves ; and with all the beauties of a semi-tropic land. 
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A fine building, elegantly furnished, spacious and attractive grounds, 
and all the equipments of a well-ordered school are matters of course 

The principal, Miss K. V. Darling, isa New England woman of high 
repute there and here; a scholar of wide reading, broad views and 
wholesome common sense. The impress of her character is upon all 
the school; and the whole atmosphere is of refinement as well as of 
intelligence. Her staff of experienced teachers is competent and earnest 
Hygienically the school has made a remarkable record ; in mental and 
moral culture it is an institution in which we have every reason for pride 
It is valuable not only to Southern California, but to the many 
families in the East whose daughters are at home interrupted in thei 
schooling by the rigors of climate and consequent danger to health 
St. Hilda’s certainly does not take invalids ; but many girls who were in 
the East of too frail physique to pursue their studies, here find new 
health and vigor and become fitted not only to live but to learn. 
































ESCONDIDO. 


HE Escondido valley is located in San Diego county, on a branch 
line of the Southern California railway, about fifteen miles in 
land, and about thirty-five miles north of the city of San Diego. 

This valley has one of the finest irrigation systems in Southern Califor- 
nia. The water is taken from the San Luis Rey river, an inexhaustible 
supply, and is stored in a reservoir covering about 200 acres, with a dam 
eighty feet in height built of granite. The system is now in good work- 
ing order, and will provide a bountiful supply of water for all time to 
come for irrigating the 13,000 acres of land inside the Escondido valley 
at a nominal cost to the owners 

All fruits susceptible of production in a semi-tropic climate are grown 
in this valley to the highest state of perfection. There is no finer lemon 
growing section to be found in California than here, where no killing 
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frost ever reaches. Here the prune, peach, apricot, apple, pear, fig, 
olive, almond, and in fact all deciduous fruits are grown successfully 
without water ; and it is anticipated that with the inexhaustible supply 
of water for irrigation there will be no limit to the possibilities of fruit 
culture in this fertile valley, and to the growing of alfalfa and general 
farm products. 

It is a well known fact that a peasant family in the old country will 
obtain a comfortable living from two or three acres, where the diversity 
of products is limited as compared to that of Southern California 
Then why should not the occupant of five or ten acres in the Escondido 
valley, where he can produce every fruit or vegetable susceptible of 
growth in the temperate or semi-tropic climates of the world, be inde- 
pendent and attain a competence? : 

This valley is especially adapted to the support of a large population. 
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Its soil, climate and peaceful surroundings invite all who are seeking a 
home of peace and plenty to come here and share it with those who 
have already found this truly Arcadian retreat. 

Considering the quality and general advantages of the Escondido 
country, its lands range very low in price. Good lands of all descrip- 
tions run from $35 to $60 per acre inside the irrigation system, in the 
valley proper. Lands without irrigation, adapted to the growth of grain 
and fruit, can be purchased at prices from $10 to $35, within a short 
distance of the city of Escondido. The lands inside the irrigated 
limits are subdivided into small tracts of from 5 to 20 acres. 

The city of Escondido is located at the terminus of a branch line of 
the Southern California railway, and contains about Soo inhabitants. It 
has several brick business blocks, a bank, two brick school buildings 
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costing $60,000, several churches, a hotel costing $45,000, and other im 
provements of the most substantial character, showing that the city is 
entering upon a permanent growth. It has a tributary country around 
it extending from 12 to 35 miles, with no rival town intervening, and in 
this adjacent territory there are located many large and fertile valleys, 
among them the San Marcos, Poway, Bernardo, Bear, San Pascual, 
Fresno, etc. All lines of business are represented here, excepting the 
saloon. There is a complete school system, including a high school 
There are ten teachers employed in the Escondido school district. 

The climatic conditions of the Escondido country are unexcelled in 
Southern California. Protected by the coast range from the harsh winds 
and fogs of the coast, with a pleasant ocean breeze during the entire 
summer, there are no extremes of heat and cold; and those seeking 
relief from throat or asthmatic or pulmonary troubles can certainly find 
no more favorable location. 
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HOSE planning to spend the approaching winter 
in Southern California, with headquarters in 







the vicinity of Los Angeles, will be interested 
in so charming a place as Redondo Beach 
This favorite resort is situated only sixteen 
-“: miles from the metropolis of Southern Califor- 
nia, and connected with it by the Redondo 
ihe railway, and also by the Southern California 
railway, with its free chair car service. With 
the ocean at its feet and a magnificent view of the in- 


terior mountain ranges; with the finest seaside hotel in / 
los Angeles county and the attractions of a fine warm ‘ 
plunge, busy a ZX 


wharf scenes, 
acres of car- 
nations, and a 
most health 
ful location, 
Redondo pre- 
sents oppor- 
tunities which 
REDONDO HOTEL 
will be fully 

appreciated by both the home-seeker 
and the tourist. 

Commercially Redondo is making 
rapid strides. Its present fine wharf 
service has already become so inade- 
quate to the demand that a second 
wharf has become a necessity, and is 


Warm Salt Water Plunge 


now nearing completion. This places 
Redondo on a splendid footing as a competitor for ocean trade. 


IONG the Southern California towns noted for elegant 
homes, fine drives and scenic surroundings, Pasadena 
has already become famous. It also leads the list of 
interior towns well able to take care of the most fas- 

\\ tidious visitor. Those who prefer to sojourn a matter 

of eight miles from the metropolis and twenty-five 

miles from the ocean, will not only be delighted with 
this rose-embowered ‘‘crown of the valley,’’ but will 
recognise in its magnificent Moresque palace — the 

Hotel Green, no small inducement for tarrying long. 

The modern appointments of this great caravansary, 

and its convenience to three lines of steam railway 

and an excellent electric railway line, all providing frequent service to 
and from Los Angeles, are advantages not to be overlooked 
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ONTARIO. 


N the most perfect section of that wonderful first-slope from the 
Sierra Madre —that magic acclivity which fascinates at first glance 
and never loses its charm ; that elusive gradient which makes uphill 

look down and downhill up — almost overhung by the noble peaks of 
San Antonio and Cucamonga ; gently uptilted to the southern sun, and 
breathed across by the seabreeze from the west, Ontario, ‘‘the Model 
Colony,” fully merits itsname. It is one of the prettiest towns in the 
United States, and one of the pleasantest to live in. 

Ontario was founded in the summer of 1882 by the Chaffey Bros., now 
of Australia, probably the most extensive colony-builders living. Work 
on a great scale was begun at once. In December the infant town had 
already a weekly paper. The trees along Euclid ave., now the finest 
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boulevard in California, were set out in °83. In another year the village 
had a college, school, public library, churches, postoffice, hotel, etc., etc., 
and over $400,000 worth of land had been sold. In 1886, the beginning 
of the ‘‘ Boom,’’ Ontario took great strides, getting an impetus which 
has continued ever since. In two years the value of buildings erected 
was over $470,000. 

The Ontario of today is not only beautiful but so well-equipped, pros- 
perous and progressive as only a Southern California community of its 
size knows how to be. An Eastern town twice its population would not 
dream of having such improvements as Ontario has quite as a matter of 
course. Fine business blocks, handsome churches and schools, fine 
residences, surrounded by what is already becoming a great forest of 
citrus and deciduous orchards blocked out by splendid shade-trees—that 
is Ontario at thirteen. 
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Two transcontinental railroads serve Ontavrio—the Southern Pacific 
on the south, the Santa Fé on the north. The latter road is about to 
move its depot to Euclid ave. There is also a railroad to the great sugar 
factory at Chino. 

For years Ontario had a unique street-car line —a car drawn up the 
double-shaded way in the center of Euclid avenue by mules; and 
returning from the beautiful San Antonio Heights by gravity, the mules 
riding behind in a stall on wheels. But now this ingenious device has 
been supplanted by a high-class electric road. Euclid avenue, by the 
way, is seven miles long and 200 feet wide; with a row of great trees at 
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each side and a double row down the center. The illustration is from a 
photugraph made some years ago. Now the trees are so high that so 
diagramatic a picture cannot be made. 

The city is lighted by electricity, beginning this month — this and the 
electric railway being operated by the Ontario Electric Co., which has 
already expended $95,000 in the work. Its power-house, engines and 
equipment are all of the latest and best. The electric cars are the hand- 
somest in the market, finished inside in antique oak, white enamel and 
gold, and upholstered in leather. The line is now eight miles long ; 
and an extension which will double this mileage is projected. The city 
has also just completed a fine sewer system. 

An abundant supply of first-class water has already been developed ; 
and two large-scale water-mining enterprises are rapidly increasing the 
supply. The Frankish and Stamm enterprise has spent $50,000 in a 
tunnel now about 4000 feet long, and to be made a mile. It already 
gives 30 inches of water, and is expected to increase this stream greatly 
when it shall be completed. The Bodenhamer system is constructing a 
4x6 tunnel which will be 8500 feet in length and cost $80,000. The indi- 
cations are that this tunnel will develop a very fine stream. 

Besides its admirable public schools, Ontario has a progressive and 
efficient academic institution — Chaffey College — whose graduates have 
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taken high rank wherever 
they go. The faculty is 
wise enough not to try to 
cover both college and pre- 
paratory work; but con- 
fining itself to the four 
years’ preparatory course, 
holds fast its high stand- 
ards of scholarship and 
character. It is an in- 
stitution worthy of its pro- 
gressive community, and 
the community is proud 
of it. 

The Sierra Madre, close 
behind the town, affords 
not only the magnificent 
scenery which by itself 
would make the fortune of 
any place in the East, but 
the most charming recesses 
for summer outings. San 
Antonio cajion with its fine 
camping-grounds and trout 
fishing and its minor tribu 
taries, of rare beauty—like 
lovely Fern cation — the 
hunting in the inner range, 
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of snowy mountains in a 
sunny land add much to the pleasure of the Ontarians. 

Ontario orchards are famous for the beauty and quality of their pro- 
ducts. Particularly in lemons, the Model Colony leads the procession- 
and it means no small thing to lead where fruits are so perfect as in 
Southern California. Every year these orchards grow more valuable, 
and every year great numbers of new ones are planted on soil before 
virgin. One company alone has 1500 acres set to young trees, of which 
the oldest are but two and a half years old. Five years from now, when 
all the present new orchards shall have been added to the great acreage 
of bearing trees, it will make a section even richer and more beautiful 
than it is now — which is saying a great deal. 

A model young city, with city conveniences and country health and 
pleasure; peopled with the intelligent, well-to-do and law-abiding—there 
are no paupers and no saloons — Ontario is a spot that neither home- 
seeker nor tourist can wisely drop from his itinerary, 
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